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INTRODUCTION. 



HE wiiteia (ge- 
luuBeB) of tbii 
little 'volume were 
iding Bome 
' months ago on 
the quay at Dub- 
Un, attcEtively 
observing a pig- 
dnver peiformmg the arduous duty of embarking a 
herd of swine They (the geniusee) were much struck 
with the piocess, evincing as it did the drover's 
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profound knowledge of porcine nature, and his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the principles of Bacon. 
He (the drover) knowing the perversity of pigs, 
cleverly converted this unamiable trait in their 
characters into an accommodating virtue, for by 
pulling lustily at their tails, and thereby implying 
a wish to detain, the animal instantly became im- 
pregnated with a desire to advance. 

The geniuses could not help admiring the philoso- 
phy of the pig-driver, and were instantly impressed 
with the applicability of this contradictory process to 
the education of the human species. They became 
convinced, that from the proverbial pigheadedness of 
mankind, the only true method of inducing them to 
go the right road was to urge them to pursue the 
wrong. 

Big with this great idea, the geniuses hastened 
home and commenced reducing their new theory to 
practice. 
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The first patient was an elderly aunt, with five 
hundred a year and an asthma. One of the geniuses 
having the reverfiionary interest of her property, 
naturally became particularly solicitouE, lest she 
should venture ahroad on r^ny days ; and particulady 
urgent in imploring her to abstain from so doing. The 
pig-philosophy prevailed. She would go shopping in a 
shower, and so got a cold, a doctor, and — a hatch- 




Mias Wild had a good figure, & large dowry, and 
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a strong dislike to both of the geaiiues. They 
initeced thdr mutual frieadfl to urge Miti Wild not 
to think of either of them for a husband. She heud 
thmr advice ; and the pig-pbilosophy again triumphed. 
Miss Wild listened to one of the geniuses by moon- 
light, and in the morning rushed into his aims, a 
postchaise, and — matrimony. 
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With these proofs of the correctness of their theory, 
the geniuses have jotted down a few hints upon 
general subjects adapted to the pig-headed portion of 
humanity ; and in order to ensure for their work as 
large a sale as possible, they now, in accordance with 
their new philosophy, earnestly entreat no one to 
purchase 



BENEVOLENCE. 

ENEVOLENCE should be cul- 
tivated hy every noble mind, aa 
there ia nothing aa coudacive to 
^ pennanentpopoliuitjw a proper 
exhibition of this enchanting sen- 
timent. 

A charity sertnon is a fine 
iitimulAiit to a benevolent raind. As the donation which 
yoor generODS feelinga may prompt yon to cantribnte is 
always received at the choich-doors, this is nndoabtedly 
i of the best methods of pnblishing to your fellow- 
piirishioners the homauity as well as the liberality of 
yotu disposition. 
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We have heard of other adyantages attendant upon this 
description of almsgiying. Should any rascal haye im- 
posed upon yon a half-crown which is a natiye of the 
Minories and not of the Mint, a charity sermcm will be 
found a ready means of obtaining a good name, and 
getting rid of your bad money. You need haye no fears 
that the charity whose interests you are anxious to pro- 
mote would be any sufferer by the counterfeit which you 
haye so liberally bestowed: for, rest assured, it would 
again obtain a ready circulation, as no one could be base 
enough to suspect that the trustees of a charity would eyer 
dream of indulging in a little pious " smashing." 

There is another admirable mode of giying yent to your 
beneyolence. The columns of a newspaper afford a fine 
opportunity for the exhibition of charitable examples ; 
whilst the publication of your name in conjunction with 
ten-and-sixpence, not only tends to relieye the distressed 
and to stimulate the more sluggish 83anpathie8 of others, 
but also to exalt yourself in the opinions of yovr fellow- 
creatures. Oiying alms in priyate is fan from commend- 
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able ; for eyery one must be well aware of the social 
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value of example; who, therefore, can be justified in 
'' hiding his candle under a bushel ? " 

As no one is fortunate enough to be free from the 
annoyance of poor relations, a benevolent disposition may 
be readily evinced towards them by a transfer of any 
wearing apparel which may have become a shade too 
shabby for yourself, which, whilst it improves the respect- 
ability of their appearance, demonstrates the nobility 
of your character. 

Should the recipient be diminutive and meagre in size, 
whilst you are portly and commanding, do not waste your 
money by any foolish anxiety to reduce the habiliments 
so as to allow them to approximate to the figure of your 
relation ; because by so doing you would only pander to 
a feeling of personal vanity in one who is not in a proper 
position to entertain it. 



WIVES. 

— » 

The husband-man should be careful, in picking a wife, 
to prefer money to every other recommendation. If we 
conuder that there are rent and taxes, butchers, bakers, 
tailors, milliners, servants, &c. to pay, it will at once 
convince the ambitious Benedict that a Medusa with a 
long annuity is far more desirable than a Venus with 
nothing but '' all the virtues " to recommend her. We 
have heard of love-in-a-cottage, or what is synonymous, 
in a second-pair back, where a finely chiselled nose, a 
dark and lustrous eye, and lips like the rosy lining of the 
ocean shell, have converted a potato and a red herring 
into a banquet worthy of the Oods. But gentlemen, with 
appetites larger than their incomes, will find that a snub 
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nose with five hundred pounds per annum, is a far more 
agreeable companion than even the purest Grecian without 
a shilling to call her own. 

If the suitor be very, very poor, and finds that he cannot 
fascinate any of the 3 per cents., he should, in selecting a 
partner equally poor with himself, be certain to give the 
preference to elegant accomplishments rather than to that 
very vulgar article— utility ; for where is the man so dead 
to the graces of life, as not to see the superior advantages 
attendant upon a knowledge of the Italian language to 
that of Italian irons ] What is a hole in your stocking to 
one in your wife*s manners ; or a buttonless shirt to an 
embroidered kettle-holder ? Who would not rather lend 
his ears to the dulcet harmonies of Rossini or Ransford, 
than listen to the grating discord of the hearth-stone, or 
the scrubbing-brush ? 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind, that what- 
ever happiness is connected with a good temper, the 
possession of property will always confer amiability on 
the veriest virago ; for should your hearth not be 
rendered a heaven by her presence, how easy is it to 
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exercUe that noblest principle of onr nature — geneiouty, 
and allow the lady a separate maintenance out of her 




CHILDHOOD. 

Thb advantages of continuing always children have 
been highly extolled by anr moral pbiloBophers. How 
delightful a picture would it be to coDtetnplate a gentle- 
roan deep in the vale of yean, with tlte snows of sixty 
winters on his brow, and a hs'porth of lollipops in his 
hand ; <k to witness the roost learned and veaerable 
jndges on the Bench abandoning the unworthy intricacies 
of the law for the more dmple and becoming pleasures of 
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the " Bcrateb-cradle ! " What would b« more gratifying 
than to see Sir Bobert Peel And Lord John Russell 
diTeflting themselves of the TBDCoar of party, and occupied 
upon the floor of the Uoose in a firiendly cimteBt &t " Hop- 

tch," or " Ring-taw 1 " 




Were this happy state of things to be encouraged, 
woald it not be beantifol to behold the honoured and 
hoary hero of a hundred fighta forsaking the minons game 
of kings, esdumpiig the ensanguined Utbtj of war for 
the peaceful pinafore of humble hoUand, and employing 
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his mightj mind is tlie more harmleBa game of " Hoi ! 
spy hoi ! " witli the king of Prava& I 

Having shown the advautagM of adolt childhood, we 
a«k what parent will be so inhuman aa t« aacrifice 
the happj ignorance of his offspring to the miseriea of 
wisdom 1 





PICTURES. 

" Know TafssLr," is an excellent axiom and roimd- 
hand copj. We woald therefore reconunend the haads 
of &milieB to have thenuelveB traugferred to cajkTai 
and Boapended in their apartmenta for contintial self- 



There are alto other advantages attendant upon thii 
practice. As it would be too expensive to appear every 
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day in joux best clothes^ the portraits of yourself, blue 
coat and buff waistcoat, will afford those friends who have 
&n opportunity of seeing you only in the week in your 
working dress, of observing how very genteel you 
appear when decorated in your Sunday apparel. 

Should you be blessed with two grown-up unmarriage^ 
able daughters, you cannot do better than have their por- 
traits " done ; " for the artist can introduce a stock of 
jewellery and beauty not exactly the property of the 
young ladies; and as first impressions are everything, 
some guileless swain may be struck with the charms of the 
portrait and blinded to the blemishes of the original. 

If we were called upon to suggest a style of male por- 
traiture, we would unhesitatingly select that of the gen- 
tleman in Regent-circus, who in a spirit of laudable 
ambition has set up his own likeness in rivalry to that of 
his neighbour the " Bull and Mouth." 

There is a Icmdscape of a child in the same gallery 
which offers a fine model for the female portion of your 
family, always taking care to place in the hand of the fair 
sitter a rose, or, in the absence oi tlaft^OT?iX ojoftea-^V^^ssss^ 
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on a skewer, which, we are given to nndentand, is the 
k^MVie of this school of painters. 

Persons of considerable wealth, bat of insignificant 
extraction, who in the poetic ardour of their yonth haye 
been imprudent enou^ to allow the '' home of their 
childhood " to be committed to canvas, wiU do well, upon 
the acquisition of their first thousand pounds, to have the 
humble cottage in which they were bom instantly con- 
I verted into a villa ; and with every new investment in 
the funds they should employ some architectural artist, to 
add a wing or a story to their pictorial birthplace, in 
order that it may ultimately be converted into a mansion. 
On retiring from business, a pound or two may be advan- 
tageously laid out in adding '^ an extensive and thickly- 
wooded park, well stocked with deer,** to the picture ; 
so that although your youthful fare may have been 
broad-beans and bacon, your new acquaintance may 
give you credit for having been reared on vemson and 
pine-apples. 



/ 




ANCESTRY. 

Ancbbtst is valuable for its quantity as well a» ita 
q uali ty. If joq be a noblenuui, do not stop thort 

one generation before the Norman Conqueat in settling 
the root of jonr family-tree. Should i<iii faA «s^ 
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difficulty in procuring the requisite amount of ancestral 
dust, we have no doubt you may have the deficiency sup- 
plied by the Norroy at the Heralds* College, being the 
great contractor for the same. 

If you be a nobody and have been lucky enough to have 
had an alderman or a knight — and only one— -in your 
family, be sure to let your tree take root in his illustrious 
body. 

The deficiency of ancestry in wealthy families may be 
easily remedied by the purchase at old picture-shops of a 
second-hand admiral — an antiquated judge of assize — an 
indistinct knight in armour — ^and three modem captains. 
The latter will do very well for sons to be killed at inter- 
vals in fields of battle, or India ; and the display of these 
upon the walls of the dining-room will impress both 
friends and servants that honour and wisdom are the 
entailed property of the family. 

To render the illusion complete, we should advise the 
adoption of a proper name of four syllables, beginning 
with a " Fitz " or a " Mount;' and ending with a " tiOe " 
or a " ham;'' as FUzorviUe or Mcwnterpingham ; for who 
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could believe that two generatiooa would luive couBented 
to have borne the name of Tibbs? whereas Bucb a 
patronymic as Hubert de Montmorencj could only have 
entered England with William the Conqueror. 
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Nothing is so vnlgar as the outward demonstration of 
joy, and consequently nothing can he so genteel as the 
exhibition of a silent sorrow. 

Grief is always interesting in the youth of both sexes, 
giving as it does a sentimental delicacy to the complexion. 
If the gentleman be of a poetic temperament, a dash of 
melancholy must be thrown into the deportment; for 
" blighted hopes/' a ^' faithless friend," and " the vale of 
tears," are the capital necessaiy for starting in the canto 
and stanza line. 

Young ladies will do well to indulge in the lugubrious ; 
for they should remember that since ''Pity is akin to 
Love," Chief may be looked upon as one of the family. 
They should therefore cultivate the pathetic ; for, as 



Mr. T. P. Cooke uys, " The nun who conld not B^pa- 
tbise vith a lovely female in dutreu ia," &c. 

Should jon have no provocation for tean, yon will find 
an excellent nibgtitnte for a silent aoaov in a Spanish 

A widow, however, whose weeds are getting rather 
" seedy," will do well to cheriih the vivacious ; for few 
gentlemen could be hard-hearted enough to propose them- 
selves for her second husband, whilst she was deeply 
absorbed in grief for the loss of her first. 





INTELLECTUAL COMPANIONS. 

In wlectiiigyoiir compuuonBgbec&reful to choose UioM 
who sre jam inferion either in mind or poutioD. Ambi- 
tion is a noble principle ; and be your taleuta howerer 
humble, 70D can, in seeking your station in society, 
descend to that cUm where yon will be looked upon as 
a great man. 
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In support of this opinion, we need only refer to that 
beantifal spirit of humility which now actuates some of 
the nobles of our land, who, doffing the pseudo dignity of 
the senator, and donning the generous nature of the man, 
are frequently found taking the hand of the prize-iighter 
as a brother, and sharing in the festiyities of the cabman 
as a friend — amply repaid for their condescension by the 
eulogiums of their companions, and their acknowledged 
superiority as — ^^ regular bricks." 

There is always danger of annoyance in presuming to 
seek the society of your superiors ; for though you natu- 
rally entertain a very excellent opinion of yourself, it is 
ever distressing to find others that are not of the same way 
of thinking as yourself. 

As everything is great or little by comparison, you may 
become a Colossus among coal-heavers, although you 
would be a pigmy among philosophers— even as the noble 
may be considered a genius in St. Gileses, who appears 
very much like an imbecile in St. Stephen's^ 
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The reason that travellers are too frequently looked 
upon as bores, proceeds from their proyerbial modesty of 
narration — ^truth with them is never made sufficiently 
elastic ; for the squatters among the auditors of an 
absquatukUar are never interested in the detail of occur- 
rences which bear the semblance of reality, but require 
the accounts to be highly seasoned with wonders before 
they can relish them. This is the secret of the great 
success of Baron Munchausen, and the most popular of 
our modem tourists. If the traveller represents the 
Caffi'es to be possessed of the same nature as the Clap- 
hamites, or the natives of the " bejewelled " plains of 
Hindostan to have the same number of eyes as the 
nobodies of Hampstead, he must expect to be looked 
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upon M a bore and ao impostor. For, as all travellerH 
sm allowed to see atrange aif^ta, the gentleman who has 
recently retnined from any distant country can only hope 
to be tolerated or believed when " he draws upon his 
imagination for his focts," and may be assured that he 
will acquire the character of a liar if in his narratiye he 
is pigheaded enongh to adhere to the tmth. 
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Music has hitherto been looked upon as a matter of 
luxury rather than utility ; an oversight which can only be 
attributed to the want of a moment's consideration of the 
subject. Any man, though he ''have no music in his 
soul," will at once perceive the value of the art by 
placing himself in the position of a landlord with an unruly 
tenant, or a tenant with an unruly landlord ; and surely 
^then he cannot fail to discover the benefits — not to say 
the harmony — ^which would result from a quarterns lessons 
on the trombone or cymbals. 

Again : if your emplo3rment is sedentary and you are a 
man who loves peace, consider how pleasantly and effec- 
tually a fantasia on the piano by your wife would drown 
^ w 
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the noisy tantrums of your child. Or, if you are the 
victim of a nervous affliction, think how the monotony of 
a sick-bed would be relieved by the indiscriminate concert 
of that popular Scotch band which for years has occupied 
the gutters of the Metropolis ! 

Church music has its own peculiar advantages ; for 
should you occupy a conspicuous position in the church 
and the parish, and wish to give an especial example of 
W2kkefulness to the charity children, it would be exces- 
sively inconvenient if you should be left sleeping in your 
pew after the conclusion of the service — a circumstance 
which church organs have been indubitably introduced to 
prevent. 
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Mant ignorant people have Bligmatised Avarice as a 
rice, Thib arose from their blindly considering viiine 
and geoerositj u more honoarable than wealtJi. 

Every person knovi that reipcclability conniti b a 
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one-horse chaise ; gentility, in a chariot and job-horses ; 
nobility, in a carriage, two footmen, a fat coachman, and 
a hammer-cloth ; all of which are the products of " a 

considerable balance at the bankers\" Now, Avarice 
being the acknowledged high road to the funds and 
fame, it can but be looked upon as the noble ambition 
of an aspiring soul to obtain the good opinion of his 
fellow-men. 

How glorious is the desire to die and leave behind us 
something better than a good name ! — something which 
will not only surround our death-bed with anxious and 
sorrowing relations, but which, when we are no more, 
will make everything which belonged to us dear to 
them— «ven our funded property ; while those who 
enjoy only a distant consanguinity will rush to Doctors' 
Commons and gladly expend a shilling to satisfy 
themselves that our last requests have been properly 
attended to. 

There is also another benign consolation. The money 
which we have so unceasingly hoarded and scraped 
together will become a golden ointment to the lacerated. 
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heart of onr " diacomolate widow." It will be the 
uis of destrojing the solitade of her hearth, and of 
filling OUT vacant chair with some sighing, sympathising 
single gentleman. 





tALTH IB power This 
remark has almost be 
le tnte by repetition 
has never yei been 
properly illustrated 
Consider the advan 
t tiges of a great fortnoe, 
tht enjoyments it 
affords May not the man of wealth indulge m the 
delightfal delinum of drnnkenneBa, without saffenng the 
neit day any other laconTenience than the pnltiy mflic 
tiona of a fine of five Bhillings and a beadachel May he 
not for a few pounds enjoy the refined pleasure of breaking 
the feverish slamber of the invalid, or startling the timid 
nother, by the jerkjng of bell-wires and the wrenching 
of knockeca 1 la not his the noble privileee of half tcb-i- 
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dering his fellow-man, as long as he has sufficient money 

to pay for it ? 

Will not a few pounds enable him to despoil humble 
innocence of its purity, and to tinge the brow of age with 
shame 1 Or can he not, at the trifling sacrifice of a hundred 
or two, enjoy the splendid luxury of blasting the husband's 
happiness by dishonouring the wife, and checking the holy , 
springs of filial love by polluting the mother 1 

Does not the wise spirit of the laws, too, entitle him for 
" a consideration " to blacken the fair fame of any that 

may provoke his enmity ? 

Are the luxuries of drunkenness, cruelty, rioting, 
seduction, adultery, and slander, within the reach of 
poverty ? No ! Can indigence aspire to such happiness 7 
No ; for it has been very properly ordained that the poor 
man who infringes the privileges of the rich by partaking 
of their amusement, shall atone for his presumption by 
undergoing a course of moral and physical correction at 
the treadmill — ^the disgrace improving his manners, and 
the exercise doing the same for his health. 

i 
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Absence is very favourable to lovers and debtors. How 
many a Corydon or a Jinkinson has been indebted to this 
circumstance for a wife ! for had he not always had the 
privilege of seeing his charmer when decorated for the 
occasion in her best gown and temper, he might have 
been saved the expenses of the "joyfal occasion," and 
the repentance of the desperate act. 

We once knew a passion bent on the perpetration of 
matrimony completely extinguished on beholding the 
wavy tresses which engendered it, converted by their 
curl-papers into something strongly resembling a bunch 
of turnip radishes. How much is domestic life indebted 
to absence for its enjoyment ! The hxL&b«&.4^V^Ss^^^^- 
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tinually by his own fireside soon experiences the truth of 
the very musty adage, that " Too much familiarity," &c. 
But the man who seeks for contrast in the society of his 
club or tavern, finds on returning to his home, even though 
it be long past midnight, the faithful partner of his bed 
and bosom anxiously awaiting his arrival. What love 
exhibited ! what h^piness bestowed ! 

How many men owe even their liberty to absence ! 
" Not at home " has afforded many a debtor a temporary 
respite from his duns ; whilst a moonlight departure from 
the house of their landlords has proved to tenants 
in arrear the advantages of absenteeism by leaving 
them still surrounded by their laru — their household 
furniture. 
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HAPPINESS 



" Tot homines — ^tot sententisB," which for the benefit 
of the Universities we translate—" The notions of hap- 
piness are regulated by the census." Some gentlemen 
affirm that it lies in morality, others that it is to be found 
only in the " Cider-cellars ; '* some say that true happiness 
consists in relieving a fellow-creature, whilst others, 
assenting to this proposition, add — of his knocker. We 
have heard it asserted by a few, that happiness is but the 
synonym for peace and contentment ; others have con- 
tended that it more properly stands for cigars and brandy 
and water — ^to which latter opinion we beg to hand in our 
perfect adherence. 
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We have known some young ladies to aver that the 
true signification of happiness was a crowded hall-room 
' and a cold collation ; whilst pedants assert that happiness 
is printed in black letter and bound in calf. Dandies 
affirm that it is centred in self and enveloped in superfine 
Saxony. 

It is a fallacy scarcely worth exposing to believe that 
happiness is to be obtained by seeking to promote that of 
others ; for every person must be well aware of the incon- 
yenieiice which arises from troubling one*s head with 
other people's business. 
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LABOUR. 

A CBBTAiH Dr. Chtumiiig hu hitd the sbsoidity to asaert 
that there is a native dignity in laboni. We are not sni* 
priced at the extravagance of tMs propodtion, comddering 
th« writer is on American, and haa a natural tnm for 
JonatlLaDiflniB. 
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Can an3rthiiig be more ridiculoos or disgracefol than to 
see a tradesman's danghter neglecting her Italian and 
guitar for the household duties of life, or to witness a 
foil-fed footman in a bustle or a perspiration ? 

On the other hand, can there possibly be a nobler sight 
for the philosopher to contemplate than an able-bodied 
gentleman, enveloped in damask or brocade, reclining on 
a sofa, lounging away his life, languidly exhaling the 
soothing fumes of the odoriferous " goggera '* through the 
perfumed waters of his Eastern hookha ? 

If any proof were wanting of the utter inutility of 
labour, we would adduce the conduct of those legislative 
sages whose opinions would be of much greater import- 
ance than our own, even had we different views on the 
subject. 

How wise is the anxiety displayed by them to en- 
courage the emigration of the productive artisan, and to 
induce the return of the consumptive absentee I We look 
forward with indescribable impatience to that beautiful 
British Millennium when England will be an entire nation 
of tad^pendeni gentlemen, undefiled by the presence of 
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ona mlgar mechamc, and ita farrowed pliuiu ihall be 
converted into parks and pleamire-groands, uiuearred by 

the laboar of the hasbandmas. 




WOMAN. 
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There is a visionaiy scheme at present abroad for ren- 
dering woman a rational being. We need scarcely point 
out the gross absurdity of such an object : for since the 
whole duty of a young lady is to endeavour to get com- 
fortably settled in life, only those accomplishments should 
be cultivated which will be the most likely to secure an 
eligible husband. Instead, therefore, of endowing her 
with a knowledge of the world at large and its wonders, 
her attention should be directed to " the world of fashion*' 
and its nomeccvA^ ; thus imbuing her mind with a proper 
appreciation of the works of Madame Carson, instead of 
those of Dame Nature. 

As the ball-room is to be the arena of her conquests, 
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ahe cannot devote too much time to the stady of the toaltz 
and ^alkpade, and to those other graces which will be 
the means of procuring her a partner, not only for the 
next set, but also for life ; for it is plain that the chief 
care of a yoang lady should be to win the admiration 
of the lover, and not to secure the devotion of the 
husband. 

The foundation thus laid will be sure to promote that 
domestic estrangement which eveiy one with the slightest 
pretension to fashion naturally desires. The finer sensi- 
bilities, as they are called, are by these means sufficiently 
blunted to prevent them becoming a source of incon- 
venience to the mother ; and the helplessness of infancy 
divested of those anxieties which would otherwise 
attend the transfer of the maternal duties to the nurseiy- 
maid. 
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STYLE. 

As the literature may generally be taken as the criterion 
of the polite character of the age, the " flash dictionary " 
most now form a necessary part of the library of every 
gentleman. 

An acquaintance with slang not only fits the youth of 
the present generation for enjo3ring the society, and arriving 
at a knowledge of the habits, of that romantic class of 
individuals known by the name of the "light-fingered 
gentry,** but also enables the student to appreciate the 
more popular works of modem authors. 

The prosaic commonplace phraseology of Addison and 
other " chaste writers," as they are called, sinks into 

/ij3fiffiiiificance when contrasted with the fanciful tropes 
I 



and metqilioiB of the " boonng ken ; " for who cannot 
appreciate the poetiy which describes the month as a 
potato4rap, and punts the teeth aahboa of dominoa f 
Who, tliat wished to express his conviction of another's 
intelligence, could hesitate between the terms " a sensible 
man" and a downy cove? or, should he desirr to speak 
of him as an iUnstiious individual, what more graphic 
expreBsioD could be employed than designating him a 
yreat cigar ? or who, being anxious to commend a liberal 
course of conduct, conld pause between " prodigality " and 
"going it lite bricks ? " 
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Forcible as are the above examples, a greater vigour 
may yet be imparted to them by the liberal introduction 
of oaths and other profane expletives, which though des^ 
titute of meaning, always mark the gentleman and the 
scholar. 
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HABIT, 



ABIT being oniversally 
acknowledged to be 
second Datnre, he vho 
wishes yon to forego 
the mdnlgence of any 
of your established cus- 
toms can be looked 
oDO of those mdividuole 
e irrational enough to desire that 
which IB unnatural 

If therefore jou are m the habit of 
smoking and occupy apartments in a 
house wherein there ia an elderly lady 
with an asthma, and she is so nnreasonahle 
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expect you to deprive yourself of this innocuous en- 
joyment, do not hesitate to treat her as a maniac who 
would require you to exist without the very air you 
hreathe. 

Should you have always accustomed yourself to 
plenty of air, and chance to occupy the inside of a 
stage-coach with a gentleman subject to the rheu- 
matism in the head, and a lady afflicted with the tooth- 
ache, stand upon no ceremony, but proceed to establish 
a thorough-draft by letting down both the windows ; 
for recollect that none but barbarians would seek to 
control the dictates of nature — even though it be a 
second one. 

If you be one of twenty in a public room on a 
frosty morning, and have contracted a habit of warm- 
ing the dorsal part of your body, do not hesitate 
to place yourself immediately before the fire, for 
there can be no necessity for you to inconvenience 
yourself for those to whom you are a perfect stranger ; 
or should there be any friends of yours among the 

i^ 



comptuiy, it would evince great selfishnesi upon their 
parts did they display any wish to control your en- 
joyment. 




MARRIAGE. 
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Marriage entails serious obligations, and as it may be 
looked upon as the entry into domestic life, you should 
be very cautious in your preliminary arrangements. The 
first and chief care, both for bride and bridegroom, should 
be to secure not only the most prepossessing, but the most 
expensive costume ; for should either of them appear 
meanly or unbecomingly dressed, their intimate friends 
will be certain to condenm the match as deficient in taste 
or prudence. 

To ensure that bliss which is usually anticipated by 
^* entering the holy state of matrimony," the happy couple 
cannot be too circumspect in their selection of the vehicle 
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which conveys them to the altar. Hackney-coaches are 
fatal to future happiness — " glass ditto " however cannot 
be considered to have much influence on your conjugal 
destiny — ^but an " own carriage " may be looked upon 
as the forerunner of perfect felicity. 

As you cannot invite all your dearest friends to be pre- 
sent on the joyful occasion, it will be advisable to select 
only those who keep their own equipages. Mothers 
should be particularly guarded in their conduct upon 
" the happiest day" of their daughters' lives ; and how- 
ever pleased they may be with the fortunate alliance, it is 
their bounden duty during the ceremony to hide their 
face and feelings in a French cambric pocket-handkerchief ; 
as any expression of indecorous delight might induce the 
bridegroom to suspect that the young lady was not quite 
so great a " treasure " as they had represented her to be, 
and he had fondly imagined. 

In distributing your cards and wedding-cake, be certain 
to send to all your unmarried acquaintance, not with the 
wish to mortify them with your own good fortune, but to 
stimulate them {if passible) to follow your exami^l<& \'^Vii& 
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to your deftrest, deaiest fem*Ie friend who it ttill ODinu* 
ried though timed of tbirtj, yoa ihould take care to wiit« 
a letter descriptive of the hsppiDeu which hu ilreadj 
attended your anion, and pointing out the uoiabte qnali- 
ties of diapoBition and the loves of inouitachioi or whitken 
belonging to the angel to whom 70U are allied. 





CIVILISATION. 



Etebt Engliflhiuui ooglit to rejoice in the high atate of 
ciTilization which it ii the happy lot of this country to 
enjoy, and to do his ntmoat to disgeminatc ho great a 
blessing among hia barbarous brotber« of other and less 
fortunate climes. 
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Climes where — ^with horror we write it — votes are as 
valueless as ten pound notes ! Climes which, alas ! are 
unblessed with coal-mines to serve as infant schools for 
the rising generation. 

What can be more painful to the noble philanthropist 
than the knowledge that in this, the nineteenth centnry, 
there exists upon the face of the earth human beings so 
lost to all refinement and reason, that they actually are 
degraded enough to wear their rings through their noses 
instead of their ears I 

Does not the eloquent voice of enlightenment and hu- 
manity call upon us to contribute to our utmost to rescue 
those poor benighted creatures from that deplorable state 
of ignorance and barbarism which prompts them to embel- 
lish their countenances with yellow ochre instead of ear- 
mine, and to add a new charm to the complexion by the 
application of eocoa-nut oil rather than Kafydor ? 

Is there a rational being among us, that can patiently 
endure the reflection that his fellow-man could sink into 
such a state of childish pride and vanity, that he should 
actually engrave upon his body his distinctive coat of arms, 
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and be weak enoogh to attach the Bame importance to tile 
tattooed signs of his nobility, as we with our mperior 
intelligence do to a star or a garter 1 
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ECONOMY, 



Economy is a great source of happiness, and should 
engage the attention of the good housewife — particularly 
in the kitchen. 

Servants are proverbiallj wasteful, and should there- 
fore be limited to that which is just sufficient to keep 
them in a condition to do the work required of them. 
Low-priced food of all descriptions will be found invari- 
ably the most economical ; for although the nutritive 
properties may be of an infinitesimal character, still the 
flavour is not so enticing, and the consumption must 
consequently be less. 

In the article of butter, for instance, a good strong Irish 
salt would (being somewhat unpalatable) do admirably 
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for your domestiia, who, (mm Qie advantage of constant 
ezwriBO and its attendant appetite, cannot require the 
tame delicacies as yonrself . A cheese — a powerful tongne- 
flajing Chedder — will be fonnd not onlj to go twice as 
br as a meek and mild Gtoeter, but abo to act aa a 
strong preventive to followers. 

Qood economists will do well to tee that theii plain 
cooks are very plain, for we have known a good-looking 
one to have caiued, by the long train of her admliera, a 
coudderable increase in the weekly accoonts of the 
honsekeeping. 
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By perseverance in a line of rigid economy in the 
kitchen you may calculate that, in the course of three 
years at most, you will have saved sufficient to purchase 
a new set of very handsome damask window-curtains for 
your drawing-room. 

A great saving may also be effected in the nursery by 
a judicious introduction of plums at an early season of 
the year, as they are well calculated to produce a mild 
morbus, (cholera or otherwise,) attended with a loss of 
appetite for some time after, and tincture of rhubarb will 
be found much cheaper in the long-run than sirloin of 
beef with growing children. 
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BOOKS. 

What a beaotifol piece of fumitnre is a Iiaudsoinely- 
filted book-case J It is perhaps the readiest mefLod for 
a mAn of fortune to acqaire the repatation of being like- 
wise a, man of intellect. If yon have abont the same 
knowledge of Greek as the sapient pig, a few classical 
folios nith the titles conspicnoosly displayed ou (hs. 
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binding will be of as much service to jou with the world 
as if you had matriculated at Trinity, 

Or if you have no particular desire to impress your 
visitoi-s with the abstruseness of your studies, then 
always select a book for the elegance of its binding ; for 
remember that ^^ Jack Sheppard " in morocco and gold, 
is infinitely preferable to the " Vicar of Wakefield " 
in cloth. 

We have known some happy effects to result from the 
use of books for higher purposes than those of show. A 
young gentleman who has been somewhat remiss in his 
payment to his landlady, and is anxious to impress upon 
her the high sense he entertains of all moral and honour- 
able obligations, will find his advantage in taking care, 
previously to leaving his apartment for the day, to dress 
his table with a volume of a dog's-eared Paley. If the 
page be judiciously selected, he may rest assured, 
from the natural inquintiveness of landladies, that her 
faith will be considerably augmented, and his credit 
enlarged. 

The best plan to form a library is to become acquainted 
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with a namber of reading men whose Tolomea you c 
take home and stndy at yonr leiiiare, which will donbt- 
lewly occap7 bo long a period of time that the namei 
the owners will nltimatetj be obliteiated from yonr 
memory ; nor can any one be aorpriaed at this, as books, 
i nmbTellAa> are never expected to be returned. 





EGOTISM. 



How often do we heat egotism censured as a weakness ! 
but we have ever considered it as a very valuable and 
profitable virtue. 

Had not the intelligent Mr. Warren told the public in 

liquid nnmbers that 

Nought ceuld equal 8il<rii'i eje^ 
Nougbt DD tutb, in lir or iky — 
Nought cnmtion boutt m gnnd 
Ai Wuren'i bUekiug, 30, Blraod, 
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might |iot the btessing of this invaluable and eas^p-ahining 
compogition have been lost t« the world for ever T 

Had not tbe magic Mechi put forward tbe atartling and 
philosophical inqairj of 



the pnblic might Dever have known that by his paste 
alone could shaving be rendered a lusuiy ! 
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These egotistical displajs have not been without their 
advantages ; why, therefore, should any one heritate to 
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speak in the same glowing terms of his amiability as 
Mr. Morrison does of his pills, or to vonch for the sur- 
prising quality of his talents with the same boldness 
as Mr. HoUoway does for his ointment 1 Are you 
not better acquainted with your own virtues than any 
other person can possibly be ? And if you did not 
occasionally let the world know the high opinion you 
entertained of yourself, others would naturally infer that 
you, who knew yourself best, had weightier reasons 
than mere modesty for hesitating to give yourself a good 
character. 
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LAWYERS. 

A LiwvBR is a much-abnaed "gentleman, one," Ac. 
He is generally described ai a cormorant after clients, 
exorbitant in his bills of costs, and a zealous promoter of 
litigation ; but this portrait of him has been drawn with 
a too caustic pencil, for there is a high moral purpose in 
his condact. 

He desires elicits only with the noble motive of ruining 
ihem, and holding them up u examples of the miserable 



ataU to be anticipated by thoie who ibow a vexatunu 
•pint towaidB Itieir fellow-man. 




H« makei law eipenuTe, not ftom a paltiy detin to 
enrich hi* own coffen, but from a maguanimoiu and 
patriotic wish to prerent the poor man from indulging in 
hatred and nncharitablenen, and to deter the rich bj 
a forcible appeal to their pocket* from a habit of opprei- 
aion toward* their inferior*, and of oppoadtion toward* 
their eqoala ; therefore let the cost* of jooi legal adviwr 



be ever so exoibitant, duch&rge hia clum at once, and 
condder that yon have onlj takcD ao expensiTe lewon 
in molality. 

If the lawyer does promote litigatioD, it is from the 
connderation tliat a country without a chancellor would 
be little better than a ship without a helm ; and liviug in 
a coantry leith a chancellor, he looks upon it aa the 
honnden daty of every one to prevent ao honourable a 
fonctioiiary receiving his money for doing nothing. 





STORY-TELUrNQ. 

Tbb gentleman who in ambitious of becoming a good 
itoiy-teller should adopt the method pursued by conJDTon, 
and never attempt an anecdote without the presence of a 
clever confederate ; for dnce jokes are more easily bor- 
rowed than made, and they depend for their great effect 
upon the time of their introduction, you should, before 
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going out to a party where you are looked upon as a ready 
wit, arrange with your accomplice the subject of the 
anecdotes and impromptus which you purpose throwing 
off during the evening. As it is always important for the 

due success of a joke or story that the laugh should be 
introduced at the proper place and moment, yonr con- 
federate can be employed in the double capacity of your 
cue-giver and the laughing fugleman of the company. 

Old stories may be revived with considerable effect, by 
the introduction of modem characters and a change of the 
original locality ; whereas, attributing witticisms to Foote 
or Sheridan instantly declares their antiquity, and causes 
you to be referred to " Joe Miller, page 43." 

A greater interest may be excited by making yourself 
the hero of your own narrations, particularly if any one 
should be acquainted with the original whence the inci- 
dents are derived, as in such a case they cannot fail 
to be struck with the very singular coincidence of the 
circumstances. 




CRITICISM. 



CRITIC ahoQld knov 
little or nothing ; u 
he will then be e 
sbled to form a mo 
impartial opinion of 
all mattera submitted 
to his judgment. 
It is, however, de- 
airahle that he make himself seqaainl«d with the aothon 
of those works which may engage his attention ; for ihiniU 
the book he is called upon to re?iew be the production of 
a friend, he can obtain from him a more perfect knowledge 




of tbe inteDtion tud maritg of Uie perfonoAnce than he 
could by peroung it. 

On the other hand, shtmld it be lite production of an 
enemy, he can, of conrse, form a jiiHt sstimate of the 
quality of the book from his preconceptions of the anthor's 
capabilities and character. 




The chief art of criticism is to know whom to eenmre 
and whom to praise. Young and unknown writers ar« 
the safest subjects for critical anatomy, as it is nine 
chances to one that the judgment is never coutroTected. l^ 



uiy Bobeeqnent pTodoction, u one sUb from the reviawer'f 
eDTeDomed pen ii genenUy fatal to liteniy hope*. 




There is do better guide to the man of talent ani hi* 
works than an imritatian to dinner ; for the &alhot mnit 
be imbued with an honest consciousness of his own power, 
and a fine sense of the critic's impartialitj, thus, in his 
presence, to throw aside (he mantle of geniae and to pat 
on the dreBfr«oat of hospitality. 

The criUc's excellence connsts in being able to cod- 
dense the greatest amoont of praise in the amallMt 



number of linea, so that the " opinion of the press " may 
be extracted and advertised at the least poeaible expense. 




We predict ■ few of the favourable 
" Sh^ng't-worth cf Nonteme : " — 

" This should be in the library of every man who is a 

" Every father should purchase this admirable litUe 
book for every son — every son for every father," &c. 



" TIiiB work will be read when JoBeph Hiller is for- 

The onfitvonnble critiduiu may ran aa follaw* : 

"'A^iOki^t IFortAo/iVonmww.'— Novetdidawork 
•o folly bear ont ita title." 

" This book is a tiasne of abaniditieg, ridicnliiig all that 
is good and great." 

" We object to the violent ConBerratiTe feeling which 
pervades Hub ' Aiwumw.' " 
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